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POLITICAL QUESTIONS 
OF MALAYA 


What was the political scene in Malaya before 1941? 


In the tranquil and complacent atmosphere of public life 
in the Straits Settlements and the Malay States between the 
First and Second World Wars, visitors were told proudly that 
Malaya was ‘a country with no politics’. Usually, too, the 
contrast with India or Ceylon was drawn with unction. 

Malaya between the wars was indeed a country with no 
politics—on the surface, at least. But that boast was made 
only by British administrators, whose authoritarian role was 
simpler in the absence of nationalist or labour movements; 
or by spokesmen of colonial commerce and industry, whose 
views on political evolution in Malaya were even less objective 
than those of British officialdom. In the perspective of post- 
war Malaya it does not seem so certain that the absence of 
political life between the world wars was in the true interests 
of the people of the country, however convenient it may have 
been to their rulers. 

Malaya was then at the bottom of the Colonial Office class 
In constitutional development. It topped another Colonial 
Office class, the economic one, its trade figures being higher 
than those of all other countries of the British Colonial 
Empire combined. The British administration in the Crown 
Colony of the Straits Settlements was completely autocratic 
in form, though happily not in spirit. Its personnel was 
appointed by the Secretary of State in London and its higher 
Officials were in fact, ‘the Government’. In the Malay States 
the British administration had a different form, those States 
being protectorates whose sultans retained the status of 
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independent sovereigns under their treaties with Great Britain 
and were absolute rulers in constitutional theory. In practice 
the British administration in the Federated Malay States was 
just as authoritarian and almost as direct as it was in the 
Straits Settlements. Owing to a different and later line of 
historical development, the five Unfederated Malay States 
had an administration more Malay and less British, forming 
an even more sterile desert for the seeds of democracy than 
the rest of Malaya. 

None of the five million people in Malaya before the war 
had the vote, because there was no public voting to do, 
A majority were Chinese, Indian and Ceylonese immigrants, 
who were only temporarily resident in the country and there- 
fore had no rights of citizenship there anyway. Representa- 
tion of the public was by Government selection and nomina- 
tion at several levels. In the Federal Council of the Federated 
Malay States, the Legislative Council of the Straits Settle- 
ments and the State Councils of the individual Malay States, 
all the unofficial members (that is, members who were not 
Government officials), were respectively nominated by the 
High Commissioner, by the Governor or by the Ruler. The one 
exception was that the British Chambers of Commerce in Singa- 
pore and Penang had the right to elect representatives to the 
Legislative Council of the Straits Settlements. That privilege did 
not extend to the Chinese or Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

One safeguard of administrative autocracy was the fixed 
majority of Government officials in every Malayan legis- 
lature. This made sure that in the last resort the British 
administration could put through any proposal of its own or 
defeat any unofficial motion. In practice, the whip of the 
official majority hardly ever cracked, because Government 
took care to keep its financial, economic or social policies 
within the conservative limits that would be approved by the 
unofficial members. 


The same practice of Government selection and nomination 
obtained on the municipal boards of Singapore, Penang and 
Malacca (then only municipalities in the country), for the 
town boards in the Malay States, and for the rural boards. 


Were there political parties in pre-war Malaya? 


With no elections anywhere in Malaya, there was no 
opening for popular politics. Hence there were no political 
parties. Outside the Chambers of Commerce and the Euro- 
pean planting and mining organizations, which were the only 
bodies with any real power, and which effectively criticized 
Government policy in their own interests when they thought 
‘t necessary, there was very little activity that could be called 
political. A few associations existed to safeguard the interests 
of particular communities or racial groups, but they func- 
tioned only in a spasmodic and rather apathetic way. In 
Singapore there was, at times, some organized and considered 
criticism by public bodies. Labour had no representation in 
Malayan public life at all. There were no recognized trade 
unions, and legislation making them legal was not passed 
until 1940. 

The political and constitutional simplicity of Malaya 
between the two world wars could not be attributed solely 
to the forces of British colonial conservatism, strong and 
vocal though those were. It had its roots in the lack of 
political consciousness among a population comprising three 
communities of people with radically different languages and 
traditions, and largely composed of immigrants whose loyal- 
ties were commanded entirely by their own homelands. In 
the old, small and scattered Colony of the Straits Settlements 
the local-born communities were as yet little influenced by 
nationalist movements in Asia, and their attitude towards the 
Colonial Government was still very much what it had been 
in Victorian times. Malaya was for all these people still the 
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land of good fortune by comparison with anything they haq 
known. In the Malay States the chiefs and peasantry were 
only one or two generations away from the Middle Ages, 

Then the Japanese sword severed the ties with the past, and 
the tranquil, complacent and politically backward Malaya 
that we have seen in this retrospect vanished for ever. 


What were the political changes after the defeat of Japan? 


When the British forces returned on 5 September 1945, 
they brought with them for the whole of Malaya a new con- 
stitutional plan which had been worked out in London during 
the war. This plan created the Malayan Union of all the nine 
Malay States which had been British-protected, together with 
the old colonial Settlements of Penang and Malacca. Singa- 
pore became a separate Crown Colony. The old Colony of 
the Straits Settlements ceased to exist. 

Malay opposition to the Malayan Union soon arose 
strongly throughout the Peninsula. The three main reasons 
were, first, that the Malays objected to the hurried manner 
in which the plan and its treaties had been put before their 
sultans by Sir Harold MacMichael: secondly, that they felt 
that the plan reduced the Status of the Malay sultanates to that 

ofa colony >and, thirdly, that the plan Promised to Chinese and 
Indian immigrants, after only a short residential qualification, 
 aen = wee to those of the indigenous Malays. 
ihe te Malayan Uae Opposition it became expedient to 
would be acceptable r . and work out an alternative that 
€ Malays. This Opened a new phase 


of constitution-making wh; 
& which gave rise to sion; itical 
controversy, to significant politic 


A working committee r 
tion, the Malay rulers a 
Organization 
the territories 


©presenting the British admiunistra- 
. nd the United Malay Nationalist 
Was appointed to draft a new constitution for 
of the Malayan Union. The constitution for 
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Singapore was not affected. This committee produced a draft 
plan which was then publicized for criticism. : 

Chinese organizations voiced strong dissatisfaction on the 
sround that the Chinese (including the China-born and the 
Malaya-born) were not given equal representation with the 
Malays, that the residence qualification for citizenship rights 
was now too long, and that other regulations for citizenship 
were too restrictive and too complicated. There was also 
vehement opposition from Left-Wing groups which had 
emerged on the Malayan stage after the war. 

A number of amendments were then made in the draft 
of the Anglo-Malay committee, but substantially this plan 
was embodied in the White Paper which was issued by His 
Majesty’s Government in 1947, and which is the basis of the 


present Federation of Malaya (Fig. 1). 


What is the constitution of the Federation of Malaya? 

The Legislative Council of the Federation consists of 
sixty-six unofficial members and fifteen official members—by 
far the largest legislative body that has ever existed in Malaya. 
All the unofficial members are nominated by the British High 
Commissioner, thus continuing the pre-war practice. For the 
first time, the unofficials form an overwhelming majority on 
this Council. 

Another innovation of great political significance 1s that 
the Malay members have an absolute majority of one over 
all the other unofficial members. Other changes, by com- 
parison with the pre-war Council of the Federated Malay 
States, are that the relative posiuion of the European unofficial 
members is very much less influential than it Was In pre-war 
days (there being now only nine European seats out ol 66); 
there are Asian women members, in a country Where Asian 
women took no part in public life before the war; and there 


are trade-union members. 


The Federal Legislative Council is the first legislature 9, 
which the whole Malay Peninsula is represented together wit}, 
Penang, thus acting as 4 mould for casting the new-bory 
hat Malaya is one country. How new ‘that 
consciousness is may be gathered from the fact that the very 
name ‘Malaya’—itself a British invention—did not come 
until the twentieth century, and right Up 
invasion people still thought in terms of 
three separate Malayan eroups—the Straits Settlements, the 
Federated Malay States and the Unfederated Malay States, 

The Malay sultans have changed their status from absolute 
rulers to constitutional rulers, each of them having given 
his State a written constitution on entering the Federation. 
However, the sultans still retain reserve powers of funda- 
mental importance. It is specifically provided in the White 
Paper of 1947 that no legislation making changes in the 
federal constitution shall be introduced without the approval 
of the Conference of Rulers. That body must also be consulted 
about any major changes in immigration policy. The latter . 
provision is most significant in a country whose planting and 
mining industries -have depended entirely upon immigrant 
labour from China and India in the past, and where the 
Malays fear that their race and their country will eventually 
be swamped by immigrant races. 

Incorporated in the new treaties between the Malay rulers 
and the King is the old clause under which the rulers under- 
take to accept British advice in all matters save those of Malay 
religion and custom. This goes back to the first treaties under 
which British residents were appointed to the Malay States 
from 1875 onwards. The retention of this clause in the new 
Federation treaties is defended as necessary to ensure that 
Britain is able to fulfil its responsibilities as the protecting 
Power. In practice, with the large and responsible unofiicial 
majority which exists in the Federal legislature to-day, and 
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Fig. 1, Changes of political patterns in Malaya. 


With other new political factors to be considered, It Is Certain 
that these reserve powers of the High Commissioner Would 
only be used in an emergency of the gravest character. 


ls the Federal constitution democratic? 

Broadly, the new constitution of the Federation represent, 
a great advance over pre-war days in the Malay States. At 
the same time, it is undeniably framed on conservative lines, 
[t appears positively old-fashioned when contrasted With post. 
War constitutions in India, Pakistan, Ceylon and the Philip. 
pines Republic. In making that comparison, however, jt is 
necessary to compare also the much more advanced State of 
political development in those countries before the war. 

Democracy in the Western sense has not found even a toe. 
hold in the constitution of the F ederation of Malaya as it is 
to-day. The hearest approach to it is to be found in the White 
Paper of 1947, which includes a specific pledge that elections 
for the Federal Legislative Council will be introduced ‘as 
soon as circumstances and local conditions will permit’ 
Each of the Malay rulers has given a separate and identica] 


pledge with regard to elections for the Council of State in his 
individual State. 


Start with 
enang and 
Ctions. An 
in Singapore. 


portant. In bygone years neither the 
British Champions in the Malayan Civil 
admit that anyone except a Malay had 
al or civic rights in the Malay States. The 
British policy in those days was that the 
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Malays nor their 

Service would ever 
any claim to politic 
Primary Principle o 


Malay race was entitled to preference, privilege and priority 
hy reason of the terms under which British administration 
nad been accepted originally in the Malay States, and the 


historic claim of the Malays to be the first owners and 


rulers of the country. 
As time went on, however, it became clear that immigration 


was leaving behind an increasing residue of settled non-Malay 
families (Eurasian, Chinese, Indian and Ceylonese), born in 
Malaya and educated in Malayan schools, who had to be 
treated as part of the permanent population. One of the 
sreatest achievements of the new constitution in the Federa- 
tion was that the Malays accepted that fact and agreed that 
a new Malayan citizenship, formally defined, was a necessary 
adjustment to modern times in the Malay States. 

The rules for this Malayan citizenship are so framed as to 
take in automatically, not only the Malay race but the entire 
second generation of Malaya-born immigrant stock. For those 
who are themselves immigrants, citizenship can be obtained 
by application, on proof of fifteen years’ residence in the 
Federation and a simple language test. This is equivalent to 
a process of Federal ‘naturalization’, with the important 
difference that Federal citizenship is specifically stated not to 
be a nationality, so that an immigrant taking on this citizen- 
ship, with all the political or civic rights that go with it, will 
at the same time continue to be a British subject, a subject 
of India or Pakistan or Ceylon, or a citizen of China, as the 
Case may be. This anomalous position has been strongly 
attacked by those Asian political thinkers who believe that 
what is needed to bind the different races of the country 
logether is a new Malayan nationality based on an oath of 
allegiance to Malaya and formal renunciation of allegiance 
lo any other country. 


What political opposition has appeared in Malaya? | 

The campaigns organized against the Federal constitutioy 
and against the post-war constitutional plans for Malaya as 
a whole supply much evidence of the underlying Politica] 
forces in present-day Malaya. 

After the liberation it soon became evident that the 
Japanese occupation of Malaya had ended one era in the 
history of the country and opened another. A crop of new 
political movements, parties and groups appeared all over the 
country. 

Leading the rest was the Malayan Communist Party. This 
Was not a new party. It had existed in Malaya since about 
1926, when it began as an offshoot of the Chinese Communist 
Party founded by Borodin in Canton. Right up to the 
Japanese invasion of Malaya the Malayan Communist Pa 
was illegal and remained underground. During the J apan 
occupation the party extended its influence and membership 
greatly, thanks to its leadership of the anti-J apanese guerrilla 
bands, encouraged by Allied headquarters with money and 
equipment, which gave it opportunities to carry On intensive 
ideological Propaganda in the guerrilla camps and through- 
out the Malayan ‘underground’, Immediately after the 
liberation, in almost every town and village in the Peninsula, 
groups of these guerrillas suddenly appeared from the jungle 
and took control. They were almost entirely Chinese, and 
mainly young men of the immigrant working-class, Leader- 
ship of all these groups was Communist, or closely linked 
with the Communist Party. As the country settled down to 
peace-time conditions the Malayan Communist Party came 
out into the open, set up offices and headquarters in Singapore 
and Kuala Lumpur, and took a line of extreme but con- 
stitutional militancy in politics and trade unionism, com- 


parable to that of the Communist Parties of Great Britain 
and Australia. 
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Another political party which emerged after the war was 
the Malayan Democratic Union. This aimed to be the party 
of the domiciled non-Malay communities—Eurasian, local- 
born Chinese, local-born Indians, and others. In practice, :t 
never became anything more than a small but vocal group in 
Singapore. This party exercised considerable influence for 
a time, by reason of the intellectual and professional standing 
of some of its members. It failed because of its fanatical 
hostility towards the British regime and its alliance with 
extreme Left-Wing elements, neither of which was approved 
by the middle classes of the English-speaking Asian public. 

Other political bodies which appeared for the first time 
after the war were the Malay Nationalist Party, which was 
intended to rally Left-Wing opinion in Malay communal 
politics; the Malayan Indian Congress, which was intended 
to represent all classes of the Indian population, yet soon 
took on a militant Left-Wing complexion; and the Pan- 
Malayan Federation of Trade Unions, which claimed to be 
purely a trade-union organization, while in practice it took 
an active part in Left-Wing political agitation under Com- 
munist control. 

All these opposition bodies, except the Communist Party, 
banded together into a coalition after it was announced that 
the Malayan Union had been scrapped and that a new 
constitution was to be drafted. This coalition became known 
as P.U.T.E.R.A.-A.M.C.J.A., those being the initials of its 
Principal member bodies. P.U.T.E.R.A. was the Malay 
wing, A.M.C.J.A. the non-Malay wing. The following of 
P.U.T.E.R.A. among the Malay population appeared to be 
small. A.M.C.J.A. was mainly, though not entirely, based 
upon trade unions which were under strong Communist 
influence and were mainly composed of Chinese 
‘Mmigrant workers. 


and Indian 


What constitutions have the opposition groups proposed? 
The coalition eventually produced a constitutiong] pla 
which it called the ‘People’s Constitutional Proposals’. Th; 
plan called for the immediate creation of a fully democrati, 
and fully self-governing Federation comprising the Whole of 
Malaya. There was to be universal franchise for those of 
eighteen years and over. Immigrants were to be eligible for 
Malayan citizenship after eight years’ residence, on taking an 
oath renouncing their former national allegiance and declarin 
allegiance to Malaya. A Prime Minister and Cabinet were 
to be established, responsible to a fully elected Malayan 
legislature. Malaya was to stay in the British Empire, but the 
British High Commissioner was to have no power in interna] 
affairs. This Malayan State was to have full control over its 
own defence and foreign. policy. The Malay sultans were to 
remain as constitutional rulers. The Malay race was to have 
no preferential position after a transitional period of nine 
years during which it would be assured of a majority in the 
legislature. The separation of Singapore from its Malayan 
hinterland was to be ended, and the whole country was to be 
unified under one central government. | 

As an essay in political science, the ‘People’s Constitu- 
tional Proposals’ were ably worked out and had a number of 
attractive and admirable features. Obviously this was a draft 
constitution which would have won formidable support in 
a country with a well-developed political consciousness and 
a strong nationalist unity, such as existed in India and Ceylon. 
Yet in Malaya the Left-Wing campaign to win mass support 
for the ‘People’s Constitutional Proposals’ was a manifest 
failure. 

It is true that no national referendum was taken on these 
proposals, or on any others, The way in which the constitu- 
tional controversy was finally settled was simply that His 
Majesty’s Government in London considered the various 
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had been put forward and decided that the 
wh constitution for the Federation, having regard to all 
7 circumstances, was the one which it promulgated in the 
white Paper of 1947. But all who were in Malaya during the 
ariod of the country-wide Malay demonstrations against the 
acMichael Treaties (on which the Malayan Union had been 
will agree that if the Malay race had demonstrated 

ly in favour of the ‘People’s Constitutional Pro- 
947 as it did against the MacMichael Treaties in 
d if other domiciled communities had shown 
ld have been very difficult indeed for 
horities in Kuala Lumpur and London to have 
tution put up by the coalition of Left-Wing 
ture or dangerous they might have 


natives that 


pased): 
as vigorous 

osals’ im | 
ly 1946, an 


ear 
rt, it wou 


sjmilat SUPP? 
the British aut 
rejected the consti 
groups, however prema 


thought it to be. 
In fact, the Opposition failed to win any convincing 


measure Of public support for the ‘People’s Constitutional 
Proposals’, in spite of intensive propaganda and public 


meetings in many towns and villages. 


on fail to convert the people of Malaya? 
he active opposition of 
political movement was 
f the United Malay 


Why did the Oppositi 

First and foremost, there was t 
the Malays. The strongest Malay 
that which marched under the flag o 
Nationalist Organization—commonly known as U.M.N.O. 
ation of local Malay associations which 
had been organized on a Pan-Malayan basis during the 
campaign against the MacMichael Treaties. Its leader was 
Dato Onn bin Jaafar, the ‘Mentri Besar’ (Prime Minister) of 
the State of Johore, who had won an unchallenged position 
as the national leader of the Malays in the Peninsula. Other 
acknowledged Malay leaders, men of education and eX- 
perienced administrators, were also in the U.M.N.O. ranks. 
U.M.N.O. associated itself with the Anglo-Malay negotiations 
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This was a combin 


which led up to the Federation of Malaya, and carrieg , 

bulk of Malay opinion with it. The Malays, ieee 
became suspicious of the Malay Nationalist Party and ies 
Malay groups of the Left Wing by reason of their Politic: 
alliance with organizations largely made up of people ny 
were—from the Malay point of view—foreigners. ° 

The failure of the Left to win over the local-born non-Malay 
communities—Eurasian, Chinese, Indian and Ceylonese_ 
was equally apparent. These English-speaking communities 
which were well established in the professions and in the 
Government services, reacted adversely to the extremist attj- 
tudes of the Malayan Democratic Union. They also noted 
that the non-Malay groups of the Opposition were largely 
composed of immigrants whose claim to be regarded as true 
Malayans was dubious. 

Above all, there was the growing suspicion that behind this 
agitation for immediate and full self-government there was 
the Malayan Communist Party. The sponsors of the * People’s 
Constitutional Proposals’ denied that the Communist Party 
was a member of their coalition, yet claimed that the party 
supported their proposals. Communist infiltration and in- 
fluence in the member bodies of P.U.T.E.R.A.-A.M.C.J.A. 
was, however, only too apparent. It became obvious that if 
the Left Wing got its way, and Britain withdrew from Malaya 
to leave a full-fledged democracy behind, the Communist 
Party could no more tolerate free elections or opposing parties 
in Malaya than it had done anywhere else. 

The most important objection in the minds of those who 
seriously considered the ‘People’s Constitutional Proposals’ 
was that a country which had never had the vote, had nevet 


n, and had never known anything except 
atic form 


rking 


seen an electio 
an authoritarian or, in modern times, bureaucr 


of government, could not be transformed into a WO 
democracy overnight. 
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so the ‘People’s Constitutional Proposals’ were rejected 
His Majesty’s Government. In so doing, His Majesty’s 
vernment could fairly argue that however much support 
mee proposals had received among Chinese and Indian trade 
nionists (such of them as took any interest in the matter at 
0 they certainly could not be said to express the wishes of 
she majority of the Malays in the Peninsula, or of the majority 
of the English-speaking non-Malay communities which called 
themselves Malayan—in other words, the great majority of 
the permanent population of the country (Fig. 2). 


Why is Singapore politically separate from the mainland? 


Constitutional and political developments came rapidly in 
Singapore when that part of the former Straits Settlements 
was detached from the rest of Malaya and made a separate 
Crown Colony on its own after the war. 

The reasons given for that Separation were the dispropor- 
tion of Singapore’s population, which totalled nearly one 
million urban people compared with under five million in the 
largely rural Malay Peninsula; the predominantly Chinese 
character of that population; and the 


of the Singapore entrepdt trade with 
Which could not 


barriers of the 


paramount importance 
surrounding countries, 
flourish within the import and export 

Malayan mainland. London’s war-time 
Planners for Post-war Malaya thought that these special 
characteristics of Singapore, together with the more advanced 
Political Consciousness of this large city, made an independent 
— development desirable. They also thought that the 
ic Of the rest of Malaya, involving as it did an 
tee Ba euted partnership between nine Malay States and 
more Mush colonial Settlements, would be brought about 
of Si, ar Moniously if the huge and perhaps indigestible mass 
cing were not included. Under this arrangement the 

4 had an absolute Malay majority, and therefore 
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so it was hoped—democratization might begin Withou 


rousing Malay fear of survival. 
Singapore received the full status of a Crown Colony 


although the island has an area of only about 200 Square 


FEDERATION & 


Fig. 2. The weight of races in the politics of Malaya. 
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which embodied the first genuine democratic reform 1" ' 


history of Malaya. : 7 
Of the thirteen unoflicial members in the er 
Legislative Council, six are elected by the people. O! 
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_sder, three are elected by the Chambers of Commerce 
ro Chinese and Indian), and the other four are chosen 
(Br v orainated by the Governor in the pre-war manner. The 
and 2 differences between past and present that we have seen 
= Legislative Council of the Federation—the unofficial 
ip a the Asian majority in the unofficial seats, the trade- 
ue representation—are repeated in the Singapore Council. 
There are nine official members drawn from the Government 
services, 10. addition to the Governor. The Governor has very 
wide reserve powers, intended to be used only in a grave 
emergency. | 

The franchise for the Legislative Council in Singapore is 
open to all British subjects of both sexes, without language 
or property qualifications and down to an age limit of twenty- 
one. The first elections were held in September 1947, when 
all the six seats for election were contested, most of the can- 
didates being Independents. There was only one political 
party in the field. Calling itself the Progressive Party, it had 
been formed on a non-communal basis to champion the 
interests of the domiciled communities. No clear-cut con- 
flicts of political beliefs emerged, the platforms of all can- 
didates being very similar and largely concerned with social 
Welfare, 

Post-war democratic reform has also extended to the 
Municipal Commission, the Singapore equivalent of a city 
vouneil, Before the war all Municipal Commissioners were 
wilt by the Governor. Now eighteen out of twenty- 
. are elected by the people, and the re- 

hominated ‘by the Governor. 


Wha as , 
Political influences were behind the terrorist outbreak 
In 1948? 


Th . 
ike erin outbreak of 1948 brought about a radical 
ion of Malayan political ideas and assumptions. 
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Somewhere about April 1948, the Malayan public began te 
sense a new trend towards violence in the country, Attin, 
assaults and murders were reported in factories and Gr 
estates and mines where strikes were 1n progress. It became 
evident that a campaign of purely political assassination had 
begun too, the victims being office-bearers of local branches of 
the Kuomintang Party (a party confined solely to the Ching. 
born section of the Chinese population). Then three Europeap 
planters were murdered in the same district 1n one morning 
and it was realized that this was not merely an internal feu 
of the Chinese population, or sporadic industrial violence 
under extremist leadership, but a full-scale Communist revolt 
aimed at political and economic control of the country, 

After a state of emergency had been proclaimed, the 
Federation and Singapore Governments banned the Malayan 
Communist Party and its fighting arm, the ex-guerrilla 
organization known as the M.P.A.J.A. But by that time both 
organizations had already gone underground. The Pan- 
Malayan Federation of Trade Unions, with its branches in 
the States and Settlements, was also banned, this having been 
the Communist organization for controlling the trade-union 
movement. The Governments had ample evidence that the 
Malayan Communist Party had resolved on a policy of 
anarchy, violence and social disruption. 

Also as a consequence of the outbreak of terrorism, the 
whole alignment of post-war Left-Wing politics broke up. 
The Malayan Democratic Union in Singapore dissolved itself, 
after declaring that it did not condone violence but believed 
that ‘a fundamental solution’ of social problems would have 
to be found in Malaya. The Malay Nationalist Party, which 
had included groups close to the Malayan Communist Party 
and to militant Indonesian nationalism, as well as a mom 
moderate section, virtually ceased to function, after issuINs 
4 statement similar to that of the Malayan Democraule 
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| The Malayan Indian Conpress declared that it would 
prio” a political truce until the emergency was over and 
obser” equivocal stand against political or industrial 
rook an une 
violence. | | _ 
Then the pattern ol the terrorism revealed itself fully. 
Members of the terrorist bands were almost entirely Chinese 
_ mostly China-born young men of the labouring class. 
Theit leaders were also Chinese. Only a few Malays were 
among the terrorists. Therefore, the terrorism was not in 
any sense a revolt of genuine Malayan nationalism, nor 
comparable with militant nationalism in Indo-China, Java 
and Burma. In those other countries of South-east Asia 
nationalism is based on the indigenous population. In 
Malaya an overwhelming majority of the Malay population 
not only declined any support to the terrorism from the first 
but also took an active part in combating it, by joining the 
security forces. The large Indian population on rubber estates 
and elsewhere had nothing to do with the terrorism either. 


What is Malayan Communist policy ? 


This armed revolt by the Malayan Communist Party has 
three objectives: to drive the British out of Malaya, to over- 
throw capitalist ownership and control (whether British or 
Asian) of the planting and mining industries, and to set up 
4 workers’ republic under Communist control. The Com- 
Munist strategy in Malaya, as in all other countries, is to form 
an alliance between the proletariat and the peasantry. The 
Malayan Proletariat, as understood by the Communists, 


COns} init ) ‘hi 
Nsists Primarily of the very numerous Chine 
Class on estates 


Of the Indian | 
Peasantry jg 

Malaya is try} 
MN any Othe 


se labouring 
and mines and in the towns: and, secondarily, 


abourers on rubber estates and elsewhere. The 
almost entirely Malay. Thus, Communism in 
ng to do something which it has never attempted 
r part of the world. Elsewhere Communism has 
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always been able to work on a basis of racial homogenej 
Proletariat and peasantry have been of the same Stock, 0, ” 
least closely allied, in every other country where Communism 
has tried to overthrow the social and economic orde, b 
violence. But Communism in Malaya is trying to Unite 
Chinese and Indians on the one side and Malays on the other 


_ —a proletariat and a peasantry utterly different in Origin and 
culture, and deeply divided by the further barrier of long. 


standing racial grievances among the Malays, arising oy of 
the economic penetration and competition of immigrant Taces 
in what is historically a Malay country. 

At present the terrorist movement is based almost entirely 
upon only one section of the population, the Chinese immi- 
grant labouring class and peasantry. To what extent the 
Chinese estate labourers, mining labourers and small farmers 
are really permeated by Communist doctrine, nobody knows, 


But fear is a quite sufficient explanation why isolated Chinese 


—oe ee, 


workers and farmers should supply food and money to the 
terrorists, without assuming ideological sympathies. The other 
section of the China-born population—the merchants, shop- 
Keepers, estate owners, mine owners, and business classes 
generally—not only are innocent of terrorism but are its chief 
victims. The Straits-born Chinese, who are mostly English- 
speaking, are as strongly opposed to violence as are the 
Eurasian, Indian, Ceylonese and other elements of the 
English-speaking public, 


Is Malaya a democracy? 


The conditions of political life as known in Western 
democracies, and in India and Ceylon, do not exist in Malaya. 
In the Federation nobody has the vote. All members of the 
Federal legislature are appointed by the British High Com- 
missioner, and the Federal Government is entirely under 
British control. In theory the unofficial majority on the 
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slature represents an important modification of 
¢ the British administration: in practice the legis- 
, only once a month, and its diverse body of 
tr sated unofficial members does not remotely resemble a 
0 cratic parliamentary Opposition, so that the British 
es ‘stration carries on at the centre very much as it did 
he war, although there has been a shift from British 
y authority in the State governments. The normal 
ry of party politics is entirely absent in the Federa- 
jon, except 10 SO far as the branches of U.M.N.O. keep the 
Malay members of the Federal legislature in touch with 
Malay public opinion. But those Malay members are them- 
selves not elected. In the Colony of Singapore only six seats 
ina legislature of twenty-three are open to popular election. 

Post-war constitutional reforms have provided for wider 
and stronger public representation in the Malayan legisla- 
tures, and the British administration is much more ready to 
respond to criticism in those legislatures than it used to be 
in the days of old-fashioned colonial rule; but ‘Government’ 
to the people of Malaya still means just what it has always 
meant; a hierarchy of European officers, recruited and con- 
trolled by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and holding 
all authority and responsibility for general administration, 
public finance, legal affairs, and the professional and tech- 
nical departments. 

Since the Communist terrorism broke out in 1948, how- 
ever, all those elements of political thought which want faster 
‘ Paes towards democracy and self-government have said 
; son " nothing, believing that the only thing to do is to 
oar — new constitutions as they stand for the time being, 
monk ce of peaceful and ordered progress can be 
itt - — such transitional and abnormal conditions, 

: ies e said about Malayan political parties, except in 

of Singapore. In Singapore’s hinterland, the Malay 
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Peninsula, the student of politics linds himself look " 
m ss background of Malayan life rather than , th 

renal Chamibert and he finds himself, too, looking 1 : 
future rather than at the present. he 


What is significant among the parties of Malaya iy ransit 


The outstanding political organization in the Country jg the 
United Malay Nationalist Organization (U.M.N.O,) Th; 
began as a purely racial organization, representing Only th 
Malays and serving as an instrument of the nationaligt Move. 
ment which has shown itself among the Malays in the Penin. 
sula with such unmistakable strength since the war, Jp 1949 
U.M.N.O. made the statesmanlike move of amending jt 
charter so as to admit non-Malay members, but very fey 
have taken advantage of this amendment so far. U.M.NO 
is a combination of local Malay associations in districts of 
the Federation. Since the constitutional controversy died 
down, U.M.N.O. has put forward no clearly defined politica! 
objectives. Its national congresses and local meetings are 


conducted solely in the Malay language, and the English- 


speaking public knows little about its 
activities. 


lon? 


§ 


programme and 
Its influence has been consistently on the side of 
moderation, and, its opponents say, on the side of conserva: 
uism and even feudalism in the Malay States; yet it numbers 
among its followers Malays of every class. It has strong! 
opposed Communism among the Malays, and also the! 
sechion of the Malay Nationalist Party which demanded col 
plete self-government immediately in the campaign of I 

slthough U.M.N.O, accepts that as its own ultimate go! 
The U.M.N.O. leaders have plainly told their peop! — 
whatever they may think about ‘British imperialism ; ™ 
MUST accept it and Work with it because the Malays a! " 
nee ° _ »Yer the technical tasks of modern gover 

» Nd also because the Malays need the protect?” 


eR Spe 


«cat Britain to ensure both internal and external SCCULILY In 
"ie Asia of to-day. U.M.N.O. appears to the Puropean 
spserver to be the iramework of @ potential Malay political 
arty, rather than a centralized political party in the Western 
sense. But that framework revealed an unsuspected capacity 
fot political organization among the Malay race during the 
campaign against the Malayan Union treaties, and ma y prove 
equally effective on deeper issues of Malay nationalism in the 
years to come. 

The Malay Nationalist Party is a smaller organization, {1 
had a considerable following, more especially among. the 
peasantry and fishermen, in 1946 and early 1947. It lost 
ground, apparently as a result of its Indonesian affiliations 
and more especially its unpopular alliance with Communist- 
led organizations based largely on the immigrant Chinese and 
Indian working classes. Political observers in 1947 and early 
1948 asserted that U.M.N.O.—thanks to what it gained for 
the Malays by its negotiations on the Federal constitution— 
had the support of 80 per cent of the Malays of the Peninsula. 
After the state of emergency was proclaimed in June 1948, 
the Malay Nationalist Party temporarily gave up political 
activities, but later it began to function again, without inter- 
ference from the British authorities, and it has branches in 
many parts of the country, including Singapore. When normal 
political life revives this party is likely to put itself forward as 
the democratic and progressive wing of Malay nationalism, 
as against the allegedly conservative U.M.N.O. At its 
national congress at the end of 1948 the Malay Nationalist 
Party declared that it stood for self-government on a basis of 
a new Malayan nationality (as distinct from the new Federal 

citizenship described earlier in this booklet). 
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What is significant among Singapore political parties? 

In Singapore there are the beginnings of politica] Parties 
as understood in Britain—the Progressive Party and the 
Labour Party. The Progressive Party is predominantly 
middle-class in character and appeals to the English-speaking 
public. It is attracting an increasing following by the able, 
independent and forceful manner in which its representatives 
put forward their views in the Legislative Council. The Pro- 
gressive Party is definitely non-communal., appealing to 
members of all the domiciled communities to come together 

on a common platform of Singapore citizenship, irrespective 
of racial divisions. In this way the party serves as a focus of a 
spirit of citizenship, transcendin g racialism, which unquestion- 
ably is growing up among the English-educated Asian public of 

Singapore. Its non-communal approach is of infinite value 

and promise for the political evolution of Malaya as a whole. 

The Singapore Labour Party was founded towards the end 
of 1948. It has European as well as Asian leadership, and it 
seeks a close alliance with the trade unions, on the lines of the 
Labour movement in Great Britain. It took the field too late 
to contest the first Legislative Council elections, and won 
only one seat out of eighteen in the first Municipal elections, 
held in April 1949. The six elected members of the Legislative 
Council (three Progressives and three Independents) have 
already created links between the Council and the people of 
the city and island that did not exist in the pre-war Council. 
Not only the elected members but several of the nominated 
Asian members have struck a genuinely democratic note that 
is something new and long overdue in the Public life of 
Singapore. 

The members elected by popular vote jn the 
Council are in a minority of six to seven in the unofficial! 
seats, and in a minority of six to seventeen in the Couneil as 
a whole. The constitution-makers thought it Wiser to start 
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Singapore 


cautiously and give Singapore a chance to become accustomed 
ro the working of democratic machinery before embarking 
upon more ambitious reforms. This very modest instalment 
of democracy was hotly criticized at first by the same Left- 
Wing elements which put forward the ‘People’s Constitu- 
tional Proposals’ for Malaya as a whole. Moderate opinion 
accepted the view that Singapore cannot cross the gulf from 
colonial autocracy to parliamentary democracy overnight. 
Nevertheless, even the most moderate of democratic reformers 
in Singapore can hardly be expected to feel anything more 
than limited enthusiasm for a legislature in which the elected 
members form so small a minority. The Progressive Party 
_ pledged itself at the elections in 1947 to press fora fully elected 
unofficial majority before the next elections (in 1950). The 
subsequent revelation of sinister and violent forces beneath 
the surface of Malayan life may cause the party to reconsider 
its time-table for constitutional reform. 


What does self-government for Malaya mean ? 

Since the war it has been stated publicly and formally 
by Britain’s Commissioner-General in South-east Asia, Mr 
Malcolm MacDonald, that the ultimate goal of British policy 
in Malaya is full self-government and Dominion status; and 
that promise has been repeated in the House of Commons. 
What exactly does the goal of self-government mean in the 
Malayan context? 

The political progress of India and Ceylon was based upon 
broad nationalist movements. It was possible to assume that 
the vast majority of the people of the country were agreed 
upon the goal of those movements. All that was necessary 
was to follow a time-table of gradual extension of the franchise 
and of self-government, until a nationalist government was 
ready to take full responsibility. 

But ‘ Malaya’ is not even a political entity. Geographically, 
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historically and economically there are very close ties betweep 
the Malay Peninsula and Singapore: politically, the Federa. 
tion and Singapore have to be treated separately. There is 
a strong current of indigenous nationalism in Malaya, but 
this is confined to the Malays, who number only about One. 
third of the total population (taking the Federation and 
Singapore together). Malayan national Sentiment, in the 
sense of attachment to the land in which one is born and bred, 
is developing in many non-Malay inhabitants—Eurasian, 
Chinese, Indian, Ceylonese and others who were educated 
together in Malayan schools and look upon Malaya as their 
true home and the object of their loyalty. But these ‘Ma- 
layans’ (to use the new term which has been coined in recent 
years) are still a small minority of the total population, 
and they belong almost exclusively to the English-speaking 
classes. 
A large majority of the Chinese and Indian communities 
of Malaya still consists of immigrants—labourers, skilled 
artisans and traders. The politically conscious classes of these 
immigrant communities have always focused their patriotism 
on their own motherland, not on Malaya; although they 
might be, and usually were, good citizens while in Malaya. 
The China-born Chinese, in particular, have always kept 
closely in touch with political affairs in China and shown a 
very strong national consciousness, but the Communist 
victories over the Kuomintang and the overthrow of the 
Nationalist Government in Nanking in 1949 will change the 
political and national outlook of the Malayan Chinese in ways 
that cannot yet be predicted. The educated Indian immigrant, 
by virtue of the common bond of the English language and 
the background of India under British rule, has always found 
it easier to join in Civic life while living in Malaya, even if his 
heart is still in his native land. Most of the Indians in Malaya 
are, however, uneducated labourers. 
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pefore the war most of these Chinese and Indian immi- 

ants would normally have gone back to their own countries 
when they had made enough money to do so, as immigrants 
io Malaya from China and India have done for a century or 
more, but a trend towards permanent settlement has been 
going On, and there is undoubtedly a large settled element 
smong the Chinese and Indian communities to-day, while 
‘here is a generation of Chinese and Indian children growing 
up who have never known any country except the land of their 
birth—Malaya. 


Is democratic self-government possible in Malaya? 


With a population such as this, any proposals for political 
development along democratic lines immediately present 
creat difficulties. If the people of the Federation are to get 
the vote, who precisely are to get it? Are Chinese and Indian 
immigrants to be given political rights? If so, after how many 
years’ residence? What language OF other qualifications are 


to be imposed? Are elections in the Federation to be on 
in Singapore, or are there to be 


reserve a leading place for 


4 non-communal basis, 4s 
communal elections which would 
the Malays? Is full self-government a practical proposition 
in any case, when so large a proportion of the population 
was not born and bred in Malaya, and when there is no 
national homogeneity oF unity of Malayan patriotism in the 
population as a whole? Would not any Malayan government 


have to rely largely upon British power to maintain its 


authority? If so, would not the colonial relationship con- 


tinue in reality, if not ‘1 outward form? 

These are some of the questions that have to be answered 
before democracy is ‘ntroduced into the Federation or carried 
much further in Singapore. | 

By far the largest part of the local-born population of the 
Malay Peninsula 1s of the Malay race. A large proportion of 
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this Malay population is in fact derived from immigration from 
Indonesia during the last half-century, but these immigrants 
have so blended with the indigenous Malay population that 
they are now a part of it. The core of the political problem 
in the Malay Peninsula, apart from the predominantly 
Chinese port-cities of Singapore and Penang, is this Malay 
population. Historically, the Malays inhabited and controlled 
the Peninsula before the British came, and they claim that it 
is still primarily a Malay country and must be kept so. On 
the other hand, the 1947 census showed 44 per cent Malays 
and 39 per cent Chinese in the Federation, and the Chinese 
birth-rate to be higher than the Malay one. It seems only a 
matter of time before the Malays are outnumbered by the 
Chinese in the Malay Peninsula—to say nothing of the Indian 
population—unless there is large-scale immigration from 
Indonesia to correct the balance. The hard facts of demo- 
graphy are going to create difficulties enough for the Malays 
in the Federation, without introducing the further problem 
of democracy. | 


Do Malays want democratic reforms? 

It is therefore quite possible that the most influential 
elements among the Malays will not press for democratic 
reforms in the Federation. They are already in a very strong 
position under the present constitution. In each of the Malay 
States the executive head of the Government is a Malay, the 
Mentri Besar (Prime Minister), who has a British Adviser 
behind him. In the Federal legislature the Malays are 
guaranteed an overall majority on the unofficial side of the 
House—an elected legislature could hardly give them more. 
Furthermore, the Malays have been given ultimate contro] 
over immigration policy under the present constitution. They 
may ask themselves what they have to gain by exchanging their 
present political rights guaranteed under the constitution, for 
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the doubtful privilege of the franchise, which would inevitably 
nave to be extended to voters of other races as well. 

On the other hand, since the war there have been signs of 
rension between Right and Left within the Malay population. 
Many Malays have long. believed that democratic reform is 
needed in the feudal structure of the Malay States, with less 
hereditary privilege for royalty and aristocracy and more 
equality of opportunity for common folk. Will Malays of 
that persuasion press for the franchise? Or will they be 
deterred by the inter-racial implications of elections? Only 
time will show. There is also the possibility that the Malay 
peasantry—among whom there is more poverty and mal- 
nutrition than is generally realized—may want a political 
party of their own. Attempts to organize a Peasants’ Union 
as an instrument of the Malayan Communist Party had 
already started before the Communists went underground. 
But Malays of all schools of thought have shelved all political 
plans since the terrorism broke out, the reason being that to 
them Chinese Communist domination is a far worse spectre 
than ‘British imperialism’ ever was. The views discussed 
above are mainly those that found expression before the 
terrorism broke out, and will presumably re-assert themselves 
when security has been restored. 


Can reorganization simplify Malaya's political pattern? 
Some observers of Malay politics wonder whether it may 
be necessary to go back to the former political divisions which 
made it possible to keep to the principle of treating the Malay 
States on a different basis, of assuming that the Malay States 
must follow a separate line of development in which the 
Malay race 1s the major element, while not denying far treat- 
ment to genuinely domiciled persons of other races. To do 
this would mean making the Federation purely a union of the 


nine Malay States, and reconstituting the old Colony of the 
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ts, linking Singapore and Penang togethe, 
again, if not Malacca as well. This might simplify Malaya’s 
political problems to some extent. Malay racialism jg in 
problem in Singapore, Penang and Malacca, where there has 
always been equality between all domiciled communities, [p 
these old Settlements it should be possible to develop demo. 
cratic institutions on a non-communal basis, as indeed Singa. 
pore has already begun to do. There is already a movement 
in Penang, backed by influential elements, European as wel] 
as Chinese and Indian (but not Malay), to secede from the 
Federation, the underlying feeling behind this agitation being 
suspicion of the objectives of Malay nationalism among the 
Straits-born Chinese community of Penang, although there 
are economic grounds for the agitation as well. 

Singapore may be expected to follow a separate and more 
progressive line of development, having already taken the 
first step in democracy. No doubt the number of Council 
seats open for election will gradually be increased, until there 
is an elected majority. In municipal government Singapore 
already has an elected majority and no doubt will eventually 
have its own Mayor instead of an officer of the Malayan Civil 
Service at the head of its city council. But the Singapore 
electorate is still very much an unknown quantity. So far, 
the names on the electoral rolls have been for the most part 
those of the most intelligent and responsible types of citizens, 
but only about 30,000 have registered as electors out of an 
estimated 200,000 eligible to do so. If extremist elements 
ever take a hand in organizing the large potential working- 
class vote, at present almost entirely dormant, a monkey- 
wrench might be thrown into Singapore’s colonial and muni- 
cipal machinery. However, the political experiment now 
being worked out in Singapore is of the greatest importance 
for Malaya as a whole, and so far the signs of healthy demo- 
cratic development are distinctly encouraging. 
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Straits Settlemen 


in 1946 and early 1947 it was generally assumed that the 
eparation of Singapore from the Malayan mainland was an 
gnnatural and inherently undesirable arrangement by reason 
of the long-standing historical and economic ties between 
Singapore and the rest of Malaya, and it was also assumed 
hat action to complete the unification of Malaya—by 
joining Singapore to the Federation—would have to be taken 
as soon as possible. Since then, all sorts of practical obstacles 
have cropped up—financial, political and economic—and 
now it is clear that this question will have to be shelved 
‘ndefinitely, although Singapore still regards itself as a part 
of Malaya in every sense except the constitutional and ad- 
ministrative one. 


How is Labour to be represented in Malayan politics? 


Labour can hardly be said to be represented at all in the 
Singapore Legislative Council at present. There is only one 
trade-union representative (nominated by the Governor), and 
he is an official of a clerical workers’ union. The unions of 
artisans and unskilled labourers are not represented in the 
Council by any member of their own class, but they may 
succeed in electing a Labour Party candidate at the next 
elections. 

Again, in the Federal Legislative Council, six trade-union 
representatives in an unofficial membership of sixty-SIX 1S a 
proportion which bears no relation to the hundreds of thou- 
tate and mine workers in the Federation. More- 
over, these trade-union representatives are not elected by the 


workers, but are selected by the High Commissioner. Most 
Chinese and Indian workers in the Federation are immigrants, 
and although it is claimed that a much larger proportion of 
them are now permanently settled than used to be the case, 
there would be serious opposition from the Malays if it were 


proposed to pul all these immigrants on electoral rolls. 
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‘ndustrial and agricultural labour, 


whether it is immigrant OF not, is of such paramount im- 
yan social order that it must be given 


portance in the Mala = 
an adequate voice In Malayan politics somehow or other, 
Those who have given thought to this question can see no 
answer other than that of building up a strong, genuinely 

der sound leadership. 


democratic trade-union movement un 
Such a movement could give immigrant labour the influence 
it needs in Government policies without raising political 
In 1949 the first steps were taken by moderate 
in the Federation 


On the other hand, 


complications. 
leaders of the trade-union movement 
towards the formation of a central body more or less equiva- 


lent to the Trades Union Congress in the United Kingdom. 


Is there a Socialist trend in Malaya? 

Socialist ideas have made themselves felt in Malayan 
politics since the war. The now-defunct Malayan Democratic 
Union in Singapore at first looked as if it might become a kind 
of Malayan offshoot of the Fabian Society, until it took an 
extremist course. The Singapore Labour Party has declared 
its goal to be a ‘Socialist democracy’, and one of its objects 
is ‘to secure for workers the full fruits of their industry and 
the most equitable distribution that may be possible upon the 
basis of common ownership of the means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange, and the best obtainable system of 
popular administration and control of each industry OF 
service’. But the Singapore Labour Party is still only a very 
small body. The Malayan economy, and hence the whole 
basis of social policies, is entirely dependent upon two 
external factors—the prices of rubber and tin. Therefore 
socialist policies in the Malay Peninsula would always be al 
a, siahied aoe m Singapore the extraordinary 

a a, we, wee aracter of the entrepOt trade carried 
On pean, Chinese and Indian merchants of this 
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ity with South-east Asia makes anything but private enter- 
prise 1m commercial life almost inconceivable. 


Can Colonialism Continue in Malaya? 

There is an insistent and universal demand that the higher 
ranks of the public services shall be staffed with Malayans— 
that is to say, people born and bred in the country (except 
perhaps a few specialists). It is imperative that that process 
should be completed as fast as possible if Britain is not to 
lose the goodwill of the educated classes, so strong is Asian 
resentment against the employment of Europeans in nearly 
all the higher posts of the professional and technical depart- 
ments—posts which in India and Ceylon have been filled by 
the people of the country for many years past. 

This position in the professional and technical departments 
is the consequence of the exclusiveness and shortsightedness 
of bygone British administrators in Malaya. Steps to correct 
it had already been taken before the late war. The Malayan 
Civil Service is also mainly composed of European officers, 
but here the opposition to recruitment from all the Malayan 
communities has come from the Malays themselves, or at 
least from the Malay aristocracy. The policy of * Malayanizing’ 
all the services is now being speeded up, though not enough 
to satisfy the domiciled communities. It is hoped that the 
new University of Malaya will largely increase the flow of 
candidates with professional qualifications. 

Colonialism in Malaya means much more than the employ- 
ment of Europeans in the higher ranks of the public services. 
Among Malayan people there is no conception of ‘the State’, 
as there is In democratic countries. Nobody in Malaya ever 
speaks of ‘State social services’, for example. They follow the 
colonial tradition of speaking only of ‘Government’, Which 
carries with it the rather antagonistic connotation of an alien, 
ne—a regime which may be benevolent 
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and efticient, but with which the Asian citizen in Malaya does 
not identify himself. Somehow or other, the socially con- 
scious and politically conscious elements in the domiciled 
population of Malaya must be made to feel that the Federal 
Government and the Singapore Government are their govern- 
ments, and not just the British colonial administrations that 
they have known hitherto. 

The British in Malaya (and in London) for their part must 
cease to think of Malaya as a colony and start thinking about 
it as a country—a country with developing national interests, 
ambitions and sentiments of its own, even if it does not yet 
have the technical status or governmental machinery of a 
Dominion. If that is done, there is good reason to hope that 
the transition from colonialism to self-government in one 
form or another can be accomplished smoothly, even if 
Malaya takes a generation to familiarize itself with the system 
of parliamentary government and to develop the political 
maturity and stability required of a democratic state. 


What are the Prospects of Communism in Malaya? 


Already Communism of one degree or another is menacing 
South-east Asia. It is rife in Burma. It is tangled with 
Indonesian nationalist politics in Java and Sumatra. In 
Indo-China the Vietnam nationalist movement is under Com- 
munist leadership. In Malaya the underground propaganda 
of the Communists is ceaselessly trying to convert the Chinese 
and Indian industrial workers and to win over the Malay 
peasantry, and to build political bridges between these diverse 
racial elements; and in that activity the whole background of 
South-east Asia must be taken into account, and especially 
Communism in China. Communism must be thought of as 
a force at work at the roots of Malayan life, far from the 
surface, unseen and unknown to Most people leading com- 
fortable lives. 
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What are the obstacles that stand in its way? In Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand the chief bulwark against Com- 
qunism is a strong Labour Party and a living faith in the 
jemocratic way of life; in the United States it is again the 
jemocratic way of life, coupled with a high standard of living; 
1 France and Italy it is the will of the majority of the nation, 
expressed through democratic institutions. In the Federation 
of Malaya, however, there is no Labour Party, and only the 
beginnings of one in Singapore; the standard of living for the 
working classes is very low by the standards of Western 
Europe or North America, although good by the standards 
of Asia; the industrial workers are for the most part not 
Malayans in any national or patriotic or cultual sense; and 
i the Federation nobody has the vote and Labour has no 
political power, while in Singapore democratic politics have 
only recently begun. 

Under these conditions, how is Communism to be combated 
in Malaya in the next twenty years? As General Marshall has 
said, Communism must be fought with something more than 
bullets. Whatever the answer in Malaya may be, it is unlikely 
ever to be found in purely negative or purely repressive action; 
and it will never be found at all until there is a more objective 
and more honest approach to the realities of life at the 
working-class level, and until Labour carries as much weight 
‘n the social and economic policies of the Malayan Govern- 
ments as it does in Western democracies. Is that possible 
without a Malayan Labour Party or a strong Labour move- 
ment in one form or another? And if such a movement should 
arise, based on the trade unions—as the British Labour Party, 
for example, 1s based on the trade-union movement——might 

not a strong Malayan trade-union movement be so immature, 
so vulnerable to subversive and extremist influences, and so 
lacking in competent guidance on economic and financial 
issues that 1 might ruin the economy of the Federation and 
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are undoubtedly grave risks, | 
Labour Party, still in its infancy, will show the way. 


In dealing with Labour both in its political and. trade- union 
aspects in the future, the British administrations In the 
Federation and Singapore will have to tread a precarious path 
between extremism on the one hand and reaction on the 
other. That middle course must be found and followed; and 
we can only hope that, uneducated and crude though the 
greater part of the Labour movement in Malaya still is by 
Western standards, a true industrial democracy will emerge 
in the course of time. | 

In the meantime, let there be no illusions in the outside 
world. Communism in Malaya—at the leadership level and 
in all its strategy, tactics, propaganda and objectives—is a 
definitely revolutionary force following the ideology of 
Marxism-Leninism as laid down in Moscow. It has nothing 
to do with any Malayan nationalist movement or with any 
peasant revolt for agrarian reform, such as Communism has 
used as its main social dynamic in China. And when we 
speak of the Malayan Communist Party, let us also remember 
that the leadership in that party is predominantly Chinese 
and that its main afhliation is with Communism in China, 
although it also maintains liaison with other Communist 
parties in South-east Asia. 


Summary 

Although Malaya is one of the smallest countries in Asia, 
it is also one of the most complex in its racial and cultural 
elements, all of which are in a process of evolution—a process 
which was expedited by the shock of the Japanese conquest, 
and which even now is receiving fresh impulses from the 
wider environment of South-east Asia. 

These changes in the plural society of Malaya will require 
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alitical adjustments and concessions, some of which will be 
sonflicting, competing and perilous. It is difficult to believe 
hat the present constitutional structures can give adequate 
sxpression to the interplay of social and economic forces in 
‘his country during the next two decades, unless there is 
sradual modification aimed at replacing the British colonial 
system with forms of government with which the citizens of 
these territories can wholeheartedly identify themselves, and 
which can serve as a focus for a spirit of genuine Malayan 
patriotism among all who regard Malaya as their native land. 
Yet the peculiar difficulties in the way of planned, harmonious 
and balanced political development on a democratic basis in 
Malaya are such that chaos and civil war could very easily 
result from premature withdrawal by Britain. The lesson of 
what has happened in Burma has not been lost upon all 
sections of opinion in Malaya. 

The problem in political science that Malaya poses for 
Britain would be as complex as any that exists in the world 
to-day even if only the internal factors had to be taken into 
consideration and if external forces could be ignored. But 
the tremendous fact of a Communist China is bound to have 
far-reaching repercussions in Malaya, and the nationalist 
ferment in Indonesia and Indo-China will stimulate critics 
of colonialism in Malaya too. So long as the British adminis- 
tration in the Federation is fighting terrorism under Chinese 
Communist leadership the Malays are not likely to press for 
reforms leading towards self-government, nor are the other 
domiciled communities likely to do so, except perhaps in 
Singapore. The external menace of Communism spreading 
through South-east Asia with China and Russia behind it 
may have the same deterrent eflect upon Malayan political 
thinking in the years ahead, and the economic outlook for 

Malaya (particularly in the rubbeg industry) is anything but 


auspicious for political changes too. But the heterogeneous 
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society of Malaya is not static: it is in a phase of rapid growth 
and change, and its British administrators cannot act upon 
the comfortable assumption of their pre-war predecessors that 
democratic reform is posterity’s headache. It will tax the 
statesmanship of Britain’s representatives in Malaya to the 
full to safeguard internal.security, stability and inter- 
_ peace while steering a steady course towards the avow 
of self-government and full democracy. 
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NOTE 


Since this book was written, Dato Onn bin Ja’afar, President of 
U.M.N.O., has advocated a programme of political reforms 
including the creation of a Malayan nationality instead of the 
Federal citizenship, elections for the Federal and State legislatures, 

and a cabinet form of government in the Federation. 


MALAYAN QUESTIONS 


A new series of pamphlets edited by Dr E. H. G. Dobby, 
Professor of Geography at Raffles College, Singapore, and 
designed to provide a background of factual information for 
students of contemporary affairs. Each pamphlet will be 
written by a resident in Malaya. The first two, published in 
1949, are Political Questions of Malaya by Mr G. L. Peet, 
editor of The Straits Times, and Agricultural Questions of 
Malaya by Dr E. H. G. Dobby. The pamphlets will run to 
about 32 pages each and will be illustrated by original maps. 


